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of his youth, but not this one. Several copies of it have been
preserved, and he once began to translate it into Swedish. Many
years later, in 1868, he was travelling in England and met a
cultured English clergyman in Devonshire. In spite of their
exceedingly different religious beliefs they became friends, and the
old clergyman seems to have developed a real affection for the
young radical freethinker, for he wrote him several letters expressive
of warm sympathy. This sympathy was reciprocated by Nobel,
as is proved by the fact that he allowed the old man to read the
youthful poem which we have just quoted. The Reverend Mr.
Lesingham Smith sent him a long letter in reply, in which lie
expressed the hope that Nobel would yet come to perceive the
truth of Christianity. He had read the poem with great pleasure,
and continued:

" Notwithstanding some passages in it, which you yourself
appear now to regret, I rejoice that it formed no part of the heca-
tomb which you made of your other brilliant compositions. The
thoughts are so massive and brilliant, if not always true, that no
reader can for a moment complain of dullness, nor miss the jingling
sounds of like endings any more than in the Paradise Lost. I
have read it not only carefully but critically, as you will see by
the annexed remarks. I should have considered it as a marvellous
production for an Englishman, but the marvel is increased a
hundredfold by the fact of its author being a foreigner. I have
industriously hunted out every grammatical error and false idiom,
and you will see how small the amount of these is. There are
not half a dozen mediocre lines in the whole 425. If you can write
such a poem in the English tongue, what could you not do in your
own, especially if you bide your time, as Milton did, till advancing
years shall have enlarged your experience, shall have softened
down asperities of thought, and given you a perfect command over
words."
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